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An Analysis of Elementary Psychic Process. A. E. Davies, Psychological 

Review, Vol. XII., No. 2-3, Mch.-May, 1905. Pp. 166-206. 

The purpose of this investigation, the author states, is to ascertain 
something as to the nature of elementary conscious states. James has 
said that sensations are essentially ' cognitive.' Mr. Davies thinks that 
elementary phenomena of psychic character may be rather of an effective 
nature, or at least should be conceived as feeling processes. 

In an experiment in a dark room, the attempt is made to find by intro- 
spection what comes first into consciousness. Momentary light stimula- 
tions are employed. The figures presented in this illuminated field were 
circles, crosses, stars, triangles, etc. Twenty-two observers were used, 
sixteen, however, for one hour only, and but two giving as many as six 
sittings. The conclusions reached are briefly the following: (a) The 
illumination comes before the perception of form. The conscious con- 
tents are differently experienced, and hence the first stage is not percep- 
tion. The perception must grow before it can be defined, (b) We get 
an image by the large number and variety of movements connected with 
these elementary phenomena (p. 205). (c) These numerous sensations 
accompanying the various involved movements are thus related to the 
feelings, ' they are the feelings become objectified.' Feelings hence tend 
to ' pass beyond themselves.' 

The author concludes in his summary (p. 206) : (1) " That our most 
elementary psychic processes are feelings, which are not content, but 
intent of consciousness. (2) That feeling process eventuates in physio- 
logical changes which involve movements of the special sense and other 
organs, that these movements are, on the one hand, the objective side of 
feeling, and on the other, practical attitudes toward a present situation, 
the character of the reaction depending on the agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness of the feeling process. (3) That these adjustments have psychic 
importance because of the kinesthetic sense material which through them 
becomes functional. (4) That with the complication of the sense data, 
these develop ' suggestions ' which operate, under the guidance of feeling, 
as principles of its organization into definite products or perceptions." 

It is not immediately clear to the reader just what, after all, this 
research has established. Why should not the illumination itself be 
merely a vague perception? That the subjects say it has at this stage 
some feeling-tone does not seem to exhaust the experience. To call 
elementary psychic states feelings which are not ' content but intent of 
consciousness' is but another name (and just as vague a one) for an 
undifferentiated experience. Again it is difficult to conceive how what 
is by nature not ' content ' can ' pass over ' into what is. And if it does, 
then its psychological importance really seems to rest in its ' cognitive ' 
character. 

Further, to say that the 'feeling process eventuates in physiological 
changes, etc.,' is but a reversal of the James-Lange theory of emotions, 
thereby suggesting that feeling is not itself connected in any way with 
sensation. The word ' feeling ' thus used connotes simply vagueness, not 
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the affective character of psychic states. Tawney 1 has shown that such 
terminology does not tend to throw light upon the psychological elements 
of our mental states. 

In paragraphs three and four of the summary, ' feelings ' are appar- 
ently not a character of the 'kinesthetic sense material,' nor are they, 
as Wundt would claim, functions or ' principles of its organization.' The 
author prefers to designate as 'suggestions' that which arises from the 
' complication of sense data,' and which is ' operative.' Feelings guide. 
The content is sense data, the product, perceptions, and feelings are 
simply that which causes the process to occur. 

This being the case, there seems little reason to deny content of some 
sort to even elementary psychic process. Feelings could not 'guide' 
where there is nothing to guide. In short, it seems not to be possible to 
describe any psychic state, elementary or complex in terms either of feel- 
ing or cognition alone. 

Those reported introspective notes of the present investigation seem, 
too, to be open to this interpretation. When 'suggestion,' or the asso- 
eiational element, entered into their experience of this bare vague illumi- 
nation, clearly a perceptional character, even though illusory, entered in. 
When the feeling element entered, as in the judgments 'pleasant' or 
' unpleasant,' there was something which pleased or displeased. ' White- 
ness against the black,' or pleasure of monotonous darkness being broken, 
seem to suggest content. In the nature of the case very decided feeling 
of any sort could scarcely be any more definite than the perception, as 
the experience was only momentary. 

The article is very interesting and suggests a point of view as to the 
nature of feeling. The statement that this is all one means by feeling 
or an expedient use of the term, many psychologists would undoubtedly 
call into question. Charles Hughes Johnston. 

Harvard University. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1905, Vol. XIV., No. 
2. The Mission of Philosophy (pp. 113-137) : G. T. Ladd. - " Two classes 
of judgments, — the judgments of fact and law, and the scientific concep- 
tions and highest generalizations derived from such judgments, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the value-judgments which satisfy the 
ethical, esthetical and religious sentiments, and which lead to the forma- 
tion of ideals, — seem quite habitually to be in conflict. The task of 
philosophy is the perpetual readjustment of the relations between them, 
with a view to secure a higher and completer harmony." The Content 
and Validity of the Causal Law (pp. 138-165) : Benno Erdman. - Em- 
pirically conceived, cause should be defined as the immediate uniform 
antecedent. " Spinoza, the most consistent of dogmatic rationalists, finds 

1 Cf. Tawney, G. A., ' Feeling and Self- Awareness,' Psychological Review, 
IX., 1902, pp. 570-596. 



